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ideas of those chimerical things whose existence can never be
supposed. Hence you have not diminished the force of this
argument of mine in the slightest, and you still remain deluded
by that fallacyr, which yew say I could have exposed so easily1.

I have elsewhere given a sufficient answer to your next objections.
You are plainly in error when you say that existence is not demon-
strated of God, as it is demonstrated of the triangle that its three
angles are equal to two right angles2; for the way in which both are
proved is alike, except that the demonstration proving existence in
God is much simpler and clearer. I pass over the rest, because,
though saying that I explain nothing, you yourself explain nothing
and prove nothing, save only that you are able to prove nothing.

3. Against these criticisms in which you point to Diogenes,
Theodorus, Pythagoras and others, and adduce the case of the
Sceptics, who had doubts about these very geometrical demon-
strations, I affirm that they would not have done so, if, as they
might have done, they had known God. Further, one thing is not
proved to be better known than another, because it appears to be
true to more people, but only because to those who know both,
as they may, it appears to be prior in knowledge, and more evident
and certain.

CONCERNING THE OBJECTIONS TO THE
SIXTH MEDITATION.

1. -1 have already dealt with the objection that material things
as the objects of pure mathematics do not exist.

Moreover it is false that the thinking of a Chiliagon is con-
fused ; for many deductions can be drawn from it most clearly and
distinctly, which would not occur if it were perceived only in a
confused manner or, as you say, merely in respect of the force of the
name. But as a matter of fact we perceive the whole figure at the
same time clearly although we are not able to imagine it as a whole
at the "same time; which proves that the two powers of under-
standing and imagining differ, not so much in respect of more and
less, but as two wholly diverse modes of operation. Thus, in
thinking, the mind employs itself alone, but in imagining it con-
templates a corporeal form. And though geometrical figures are
wholly corporeal, nevertheless the ideas by which they are under-
stood, when they do not fall under the imagination, are not on that
account to be reckoned corporeal.

1 Of. above, p. 186, par. 6.                     2 Of. above, p. 187, sub Jin.